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Man's  .  .  .  body  has  certain  dimensions  and  capabilities  which 
define  the  human  scale  of  his  immediate  surroundings;  how 
far  he  can  touch,  see,  hear,  walk  or  jump  are  the  basic  criteria 
for  the  definition  of  the  shells  to  be  created  around  him.' 
Constantinos  A.  Doxiodis 

House  building,  measuring,  sawing  the  boards.^ 
Walt  Whitman 

I  wont  every  step  to  count.-' 

George  Trakas 


The  new  gallery  at  Philadelphia  College  of  Art  is  twenty-seven 
feet  wide,  forty-five  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  space 
is  broken  by  a  single  four  foot  square  column  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  short  axis,  and  at  one-third  of  the  long  axis. 
For  a  gallery  director  the  column  is  a  liability,  rudely  breaking 
the  view  of  the  walls.  When  George  Trakas,  whose  mojor 
works  have  been  built  outdoors,  inspected  the  PCA  gallery  he 
felt  the  column  was  an  asset,  an  indoor  equivalent  to  a  tree. 
The  column  generated  the  guidelines  for  his  project.  Columnar 
Pass,  which  then  hod  to  be  physically  arbitrated  with  the 
gallery  space. 

Diagonal  pathways  sprung  from  the  two  far  corners  of  the 
gallery,  brushed  the  corners  of  the  column  at  different  angles 
and  heights,  then  bifurcated  towards  opposite  corners.  Each 
path  was  constructed  of  a  different  material.  The  first,  a 
previously  used  length  of  rusted  channel  steel,  rested  on  the 
floor.  From  the  other  corner  a  dressed  yellow  pine  walkway 
was  built  sixteen  inches  above  the  floor.  From  the  first  corner 
a  new  diamond  grid  steel  floor  plate  bridge  was  set  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  floor.  The  final  span  of  rough  spruce  from 
the  second  corner  was  thirty-two  inches  high.  Thus  both  wooden 
paths  came  from  one  corner,  the  steel  paths  from  the  other. 

The  steel  bridge  had  a  step  up  from  the  floor  of  twenty-four 
inches,  the  wooden  pair  had  two  steps,  each  sixteen  inches. 


The  work  balanced  two  materials  — wood  and  steel,  which  rose 
alternately  from  the  floor  to  compose  four  levels  (steel  wood 
steel/wood).  In  further  dualities  the  wood  was  of  two  kinds; 
crude  undressed  wood,  and  dressed  wood:  similarly  the  steel 
was  old  and  new.  Thus  the  wood  and  steel  categories  were 
shuffled  intoold  and  new.  Perhaps  to  mark  this  duality  formally, 
the  paths  were  interrupted  and  cut  at  a  point  halfway  down 
the  gallery. 

Originally  Trakas  had  planned  to  build  bridges  midway  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  with  access  by  staircases.  He  abandoned 
this  idea  for  two  reasons:  the  height  would  have  demanded  an 
excessive  investment  of  risk  from  the  spectator,  an  inherent 
element  of  Rock  River  Union,  built  at  Art  Pork  in  1976.  Then, 
o  staircase  is  an  interior  architectural  element,  a  reference 
Trakas  wished  to  avoid.  Instead  he  constructed  an  indoor  instal- 
lation that  might  have  been  a  metaphor  for  a  nineteenth 
century  nature  walk.  The  column  was  a  surrogate  "tree,"  walk- 
ways would  be  "bridges"  and  walls  would  be  "horizon."  In 
fact  at  one  point  he  considered  doing  a  large  charcoal  land- 
scape sketch  on  the  far  wall. 

Each  path  was  interrupted  by  its  intersection  with  other  paths, 
by  the  column  which  forced  one  to  make  a  sideways  turn  in 
order  to  pass  by,  and  by  two  foot  cuts  at  the  mid-point  of  each 
span.  The  edge  of  each  cut  was  parallel  to  the  ends  of  the 
paths,  as  were  the  welding  joints.  Thus  half  of  each  span  was 
on  extended  rectangle,  while  the  other  half  was  an  extended 
parallelogram. 

The  construction  invited  a  lone  performer  to  enact  his  or  her 
own  scenarios  of  passage.  The  column  blocked  perception  of 
the  work  from  any  single  vantage  point.  Neither  entrance  nor 
exit  were  articulated.  As  in  a  constructivist  composition  there 
was  no  focal  point.  The  experience  of  the  piece  was  active, 
levels  rose  and  dropped,  paths  were  wide  enough  only  for  a 
single  traveler,  who  deprived  of  a  protective  vehicle,  was 
forced  to  confront  his  physical  and  psychological  limitations 
in  maneuvering  the  bridges.  Bridging  the  quadrilateral  of  space 


that  divided  each  bridge  in  half  forced  a  change  in  pace  from 
walking  to  jumping. 

Varied  heights  forced  kinesthetic  sensations  that  reinterpreted 
one's  body  image.  On  the  highest  path  one  felt  taller,  on  the 
floor  or  the  lower  paths  one  seemed  to  shrink.  Other  visitors 
in  the  gallery  produced  the  self-consciousness  of  an  audience  , 
while  the  resonances  of  footsteps  on  steel  and  wood  odded 
sound  effects. 

In  onthropocentric  sculpture,  that  is,  work  which  expects  that 
the  spectator  will  move  through  the  piece,  balance,  body 
knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  space  become  integral  parts 
of  an  experience  designed  to  make  each  participant  reveal  the 
space  to  him  or  herself.  The  spectator  is  part  of  the  piece,  in  a 
sense,  a  moving  "object."  To  know  the  piece  one  had  to  assem- 
ble fragments  of  divergent  elements  perceived  visually,  phys- 
ically and  psychologically. 

Since  movement  is  needed  to  apprehend  these  works  one  feels 
licensed  to  interpret  such  sculpture  by  means  of  architectural 
anologies.  In  engineering  it  is  the  bridge  that  vividly  expresses 
the  play  of  exoggerotedly  pure  order  against  circumstantial 
inconsistancies.  The  direct,  geometric  order  of  the  upper  struc- 
ture, derived  from  the  sole,  simple  function  of  conveying 
vehicles  on  an  even  span,  strongly  contrasts  with  the  excep- 
tional accommodation  of  the  structural  order  below,  which 
through  distortion— the  expedient  device  of  elongated  or 
shortened  piers  — accommodates  the  bridge  to  the  uneven 
terrain  of  the  ravine.""  (Robert  Venturi)  Trakas  distortions"- 
could  be  identified  with  the  two  by  four  skeletal  supports  for 
the  wooden  bridges  accommodating  Columnar  Pass  to  the 
space.  They  were  at  right  angles  either  to  the  diagonal  paths 
or  to  the  walls. 

Venturi  also  called  attention  to  the  "exceptional  diagonal,"^ 
the  ramp  in  Le  Corbusier's  Villa  Savoye.  In  Columnar  Pass  the 
diagonal  forces  are  so  strong  that  it  seems  the  room  is  the 
exception.  Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  piece  ultimately  springs 


from  the  juxtaposition  of  diagonal  systems  splayed  out  in  a 
rectangular  space.  The  work  recalls  the  dialectic  between  the 
directional  axis  of  Franz  Kline's  diagonal  marks  and  the  right 
angled  format  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  these  respects 
Trakas'work  istypical  of  Seventies  art  which  rejects  the  formula 
of  the  Sixties  — the  single  manufactured  geometric  gestalt 
that  could  be  placed  anywhere. 

A  similar  difference  between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  was  noted  by  Heinrich  Wolfflin.  "The  tectonic  style  is 
the  style  of  strict  arrangement  and  clear  adherence  to  rule: 
the  a-tectonic  is  the  style  of  more  or  less  concealed  adherence 
to  rule  and  of  free  orrangement  .  .  .  the  baroque  tends  to  con- 
ceal the  rule,  loosens  the  frames  and  joints,  introduces  dis- 
sonance^ .  .  .  the  finished  figure  is  replaced  by  the  apparently 
unfinished  .  .  .  Instead  of  an  impression  of  repose,  there  arises 
an  impression  of  tension  and  movement.  "''  If  minimal  art  can 
be  compared  to  sixteenth  century  art,  then  one  might  consider 
Trokas'  work  as  a  baroque  counterpart.  As  Christian  Norberg- 
Scholz  remarked,  The  purpose  of  Baroque  art  was  simulta- 
neously to  symbolize  the  strict  organization  of  the  system 
and  its  persuasive  power,  and  Baroque  architecture  therefore 
appears  as  a  singular  synthesis  of  dynamism  and  systematiza- 
tion  .  .  .  Baroque  architecture  is  .  .  .  characterized  by  active 
participation  of  the  anthropomorphic  members  in  a  dynamic 
spatial  system.  "^ 

This  sense  of  dynamism  in  Trokas  piece  was  reinforced  by 
evidence  of  process  and  a  suggestive  selection  of  related 
materials.  Columnar  Pass  masqueroded  as  unfinished  (raw, 
unpointed  wood,  rusted  steel),  yet  was  detailed  with  highly 
professionol  wood  and  steel  working  skills  (sawing,  mitering, 
welding).  Souveniers  of  the  material's  origin  were  left  behind 
—the  stenciled  name  of  the  lumber  mill,  rough  bark  on  cer- 
tain corners,  exposed  annual  rings  at  ends,  and  sap  which 
continued  to  ooze  from  the  undressed  spruce.  The  dressed 
two  by  fours  and  the  similarity  of  the  bridges  to  planks  on 
construction  sites  mode  subtle  references  to  house  construc- 
tion.  Some  of  Trokas'   techniques  were    "borrowed"   from   a 


builder's  vocabulary.  (He  recalled  repairing  roofs  as  a  child 
in  Canada.)  Other  skills  were  those  of  traditional  sculpture. 

Minimal  art  possessed  few  formal  secrets;  it  could  be  appre- 
hended almost  instantly.  What  was  hidden  was  the  artists' 
hand;  materials  were  sometimes  camoflouged  by  industrial 
processes.  Trakos  work  is  composed  of  naked  materials.  The 
formal  structure  is  withheld;  the  spectator  must  moke  a  series 
of  temporal  deposits  before  the  work  is  turned  over  to  him 
or  her.  Most  minimal  sculpture  (the  exception  is  Andre's)  was 
"untouchable,  "  Trakos'  piece  was  enriched  by  a  patina  of  foot- 
steps. While  monumental  scale  remains  a  concern,  the  work 
does  not  hove  the  peripatetic  quality  of  minimal  art,  which  was 
simply  placed  in  the  spaces  or  sites  where  it  was  viewed. 
Installations  are  guided  by  three  elements:  a  space  or  site, 
a  construction  designed  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  physical 
movement  through  the  piece  rather  than  around  it.  When 
passing  through  the  work  the  spectator  is  involved  in  the 
dialogue  between  a  particular  space  and  the  work  constructed 
in  it.  Since  the  work  is  not  permanent  it  exists  in  memory, 
refreshed  by  photographs  or  drawings.  No  object  is  left  behind. 

Jonet  Kardon 
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COLUMNAR  PASS     PRELIMINARY  DRAWING     GRAPHITE  ON  PAPER     8';"xll" 


I'm  unable  to  projecf  info  such  an  austere  and  motionless  space  without  any  natural  handles,  a 
disturbing  sensation.  GEORGE  TRAKAS 


COLUMNAR  PASS     DRAWING     INK  AND  PENCIL  ON  ALBANENE      23"  x  37 


Moke  the  body  feel  true  and  the  mind  s  concept  and  manipulation  of  it  seem  false,  and  on  fhe  other  hand  take  a  step  and 
feel  that  the  body  is  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  mind.  One  does  not  negate  the  other  but  the  rhythmical  alternation  of 
these  temporal  or  physical  impulses  (indications)  make  for  a  new  way  of  being  in  space  and  time.  G,  T. 


One  goes  through  the  doors,  info  the  vestibule,  and  right  into  the  exhibition  space  where  the  column  dominates  as  mass 
and  structural  force,  as  post  holding  overhead  weight,  a  tree  within  a  quadrant  created  by  the  intersection  of  two  roads, 
Broad  and  Spruce  Streets. 

The  only  natural  association  in  the  space  is  the  structural  function  of  the  column  as  post,  relating  back  to  the  original  use 
of  tree  trunks  as  vertical  supports.  The  column  also  relates  to  the  classic  locust  post  that  was  the  main  structural  element 
in  the  center  of  basements  that  held  up  the  interior  floor  joists  of  early  American  homes.  G.  T. 


COLUMNAR  PASS     WOOD  AND  STEEL      28'  x  45'      VIEW  FROM  GALLERY  ENTRY,  FACING  SOUTHEAST 


In  fhe  rhythm  of  walking  a  sense  of  balance  is  alfered  by  the  shift  in  joist  axes  in  real  relation  to  the  walking  plane. 
The  track  lights  of  the  gallery  are  breaks  in  the  foliage,  where  sunlight  comes  through.  The  contrast  of  rusted  steel  channel 
and  new  blue  grey  steel,  and  dressed  and  undressed  lumber  attempts  to  show  two  steps  in  the  progression  of  natural 
materials  from  their  original  position  to  being  mined,  milled,  purified  and  cut  to  be  building  elements.  G.  T. 


COLUMNAR  PASS     WOOD  AND  STEEL      28'  x  45'      VIEW  FROM  OPPOSITE  GALLERY  ENTRY,  FACING  NORTHWEST 


COLUMNAR  PASS     WOOD  AND  STEEL     28'x  45'      FACING  SOUTHEAST 


The  rough  unplaned  (undressed)  lumber  has  the  score  and  description  of  the  moving  teeth 
of  the  saw  blade  as  it  ripped  through  the  log.  The  detail  enables  an  association  of  time:  the 
life  of  the  tree,  the  tree  being  felled  in  the  forest,  the  log  .moving  through  the  turning  blade 
and  its  existence  as  a  fragment  in  the  work.  G.  T, 
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COLUMNAR  PASS     WOOD  AND  STEEL     28'  x  45'      FACING  NORTHEAST 


Impermanence  issue:  that  most  powerful  experiences  occur  in  a  space  that  physically 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  in  time  relative  to  the  lasting  power  of  the  experience  (rooms  of 
our  childhood).  G.  T 
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